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Our Fancy Pigeons. By George Ure. Cheap and En¬ 
larged Edition. (London: Elliot Stock, 1890.) 

The title of this book does not give quite an accurate 
idea of the contents, for in the first part there is a good 
deal about fishing and things in general, and the third is 
a collection of “rambling ornithological notes.” , In the 
second part, however, the author deals systematically 
with the pouter and other “ high-class breeds,” and offers 
some remarks on minor varieties of fancy pigeons. Mr. 
Ure is a lively writer, and his facts and opinions are 
presented as the results of long-continued personal study 
and experiment. 

Alexis and His Flowers. By Beatrix F. Cresswell. 

(London : T. Fisher Unwin, 1891.) 

This pretty volume is intended for boys and girls, and, 
as it is brightly written, ought to be read by them with 
pleasure. It contains much quaint and interesting 
u flower-lore.” 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 

{The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions ex¬ 
pressed by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake 
to return, or to correspond -with the writers of, rejected 
manuscripts intended for this or any other part of Nature. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications . ] 

Dr. Romanes on Physiological Selection. 

In his two latest articles dealing with this subject, Dr. 
Romanes has made certain statements as to my position in 
regard to it which call for a brief notice on my part. 

In his original paper, and in the summary of it published in 
Nature, Dr. Romanes adduced variations in regard to fertility 
and sterility as the fundamental fact in physiological selection. 
A few quotations will show this. He says : “ It becomes 
almost impossible to doubt that the primary specific distinction 
(meaning sterility) is, as a general rule, the primordial distinction ” 
(Nature, vol. xxxiv. p, 339). Again, he enforces this as against 
Darwin’s view that sterility was a consequence or concomitant 
of other differences, as follows : “My theory, on the other hand, 
inverts this order, and supposes the primary distinction to be 
likewise (in most cases) the primordial distinction” (l.c., p. 
363). This is very clear, but to show that he limited the term 
“ physiological selection” to the results supposed to arise from 
this phenomenon, we have his reply to Mr. Galton, who urged a 
fact also dwelt upon by Darwin—the psychological disinclination 
to mate between many varieties—as an important factor in the 
differentiation of species: “Now I have fully recognized this 
principle as one amongst several others which is accessory to, 
although independent of, physiological selection” (l.c., p. 407). 
A little further on he again states his fundamental fact thus : “If 
my theory is true, it must follow, as Mr. Galton says, that such 
unions would be more or less sterile, and, as this sterility is 
itself the only variation which my theory supposes to have arisen 
in the first instance, ex hypothesi we can have no means of 
observing whether or not the individuals which present this 
variation ‘ consort with outsiders,’ or with those individuals 
which do not present it” (l.c., p. 407). As if to leave no 
possible doubt as to the special point of his new theory, he 
again enforces it in the following passage: “And forasmuch 
as the sexual separation arises only by way of a variation locally 
affecting the reproductive system, when the variation is first 
sexually separated, it will in all other respects resemble its 
parent stock, and so be able to compete with it on equal 
terms” (l.c., p. 408). 

Now surely all this makes it absolutely clear that Dr. 
Romanes’s theory of physiological selection, so far as it had 
any originality, was founded on the supposition of sterility- 
variation alone, arising in an otherwise undifferentiated species ; 
and he claimed that such variations “ cannot escape the preserv¬ 
ing agency of physiological selection,” and that “physiological 
selection must be quite as vigilant as natural selection, and it 
seizes upon the comparatively unuseful variation of sterility 
with even more certainty than natural selection can seize upon 
any useful variations ” (l.c., p. 364), 

These last statements, by the truth of which alone the use of 
the term “selection” can be justified, I showed by two care- 
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fully considered cases to be absolutely unfounded, and the 
exact opposite of what must really occur (l.c., p. 467 ; and 
“ Darwinism,” p. 182). Having thus proved that “ physiological 
selection,” in the only form claimed by Dr. Romanes as original, 
does not exist, and that the only modes by which degrees of 
sterility between distinct species can arise are those discussed or 
suggested by Darwin himself, with the addition of the possible 
action of natural selection in increasing incipient sterility 
between slightly differentiated forms, will it be believed that I 
am accused of having appropriated the theory of physiological 
selection without acknowledgment! In the Nineteenth Century 
(May 1890, p. 831), Dr. Romanes says of me: “He presents 
an alternative theory to explain the same class of facts. Yet 
this theory is, purely and simply, without any modification 
whatsoever, a restatement of the first principles of physiological 
selection, as these were originally stated by myself.” And now, 
in the October issue of an American magazine, The Monist, he 
has an article entitled “Mr. A. R. Wallace on Physiological 
Selection,” in which the original main point, of sterility-variations 
alone leading to and constituting “physiological selection,” is 
almost entirely ignored, and the various modes by which 
isolation is produced between incipient species or in which 
infertility arises in correlation with other divergent characters, 
are all claimed as forming part of the theory of physiological 
selection. He quotes from “Darwinism” my exposition of 
the effects of partial infertility arising between “ two varieties 
in process of adaptation to somewhat different modes of life 
within the same area,” to show “how unequivocal and complete 
is Mr. Wallace’s adoption of our theory” (The Monist, No. 1, 
p. II). “Our” refers to Mr. Gulick, who is taken into partner¬ 
ship by Dr. Romanes. And again he speaks of “ the peculiar 
position to which he has eventually gravitated with reference to 
my views—professing hostility on the one hand, while re¬ 
producing them as original on the other ” (l.c., p. 19). 

I have here confined myself to showing, by Dr. Romanes’s 
own repeated and emphatic statements, what was the essential 
and original theory to which he gave the name of “physiological 
selection.” The whole of this special doctrine I have argued 
against as unsound, because, on close examination, it proves to be 
quite inadequate to produce any such effects as are claimed for 
it. Whether I was right or wrong in doing so, I did, as a 
matter of fact, and do still, wholly reject this fundamental and 
essential part of the theory—the only part which had even a 
primd facie claim to originality. I also totally reject the two 
subsidiary doctrines on- which Dr. Romanes lays great stress as 
adjuncts of his theory—that of the inutility of a large proportion 
of specific characters, and that of the power of isolation alone 
“ without the aid of natural selection ” to produce new species ; 
while, so far as I know, the only points in which I agree with him 
are those in which we both make use of Darwin’s facts and adopt 
Darwin’s explanation of them. Yet, notwithstanding this rejec¬ 
tion of all that is special in his teachings. Dr. Romanes has the 
hardihood to assert that I claim them as my own ; that I merely 
restate his theory ‘ ‘ purely and simply, without any modification 
whatsoever”; and that my adoption of his theory “ is unequivocal 
and complete.” 

I leave it to others to characterize these extraordinary state¬ 
ments in the terms that fitly apply to them. 

Alfred R. Wallace. 


Attractive Characters in Fungi. 

I note in your issue of November 6 (p. 9), Mr. Straton 
mentions the fact of the common mushroom spores being un¬ 
productive until they have passed through an animal host, 
naming horse, sheep, and oxen, but it appears to me it must be 
rendered equally fertile after passing through the larvte of 
beetles, flies, &c., else how could nurserymen supply spawn 
with mycelium ready for generation? It is possible, therefore, 
that though larger animals act very often as hosts to mushroom 
spores, insects are mainly responsible for their reproduction. 
The soft spongy nature presents but little resistance to the ovi¬ 
positor, and most mushrooms if examined in a state of decom¬ 
position will be lound perforated by maggots, the larvie of 
Diplera and Coleoptera. 

It is possible that a sustained high temperature is necessary 
to the first stage of development in fungi, which is admirably 
attained in the living host, but it is probably immaterial whether 
the mycelium is developed on the excieta of mammal or insect. 
Heat is evidently a great factor even in the second stage of 
germination, as the so-called “spawn ” will remain dormant for 
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a long period unless it is applied. I well remember a peculiar 
case in point. A wild hill-top covered with gorse and bracken 
was to be taken into cultivation ; it had been unturfed, the 
turves and gorse being piled in heaps and burned on the ground 
(many acres in extent) now ready for the plough. It was in 
the month of August. "While these heaps were still smouldering, 
there came two days of heavy rain ; immediately after, sprang 
up like magic an immense crop of mushrooms, chiefly close to 
the ash-heaps. They were unusually large, and the tops were 
very brown—scarcely to be distinguished from the bare earth 
they grew on. 

These germs must have been gradually collecting under the 
turf for years, beaten in by the weather, the moss slowly grow¬ 
ing over and hiding them from the air and heat. The removal 
of the turf exposed them, when, forced by the extraordinary 
heat of the burning heaps, they suddenly sprang into existence. 
In after years, when the ground was under cultivation, they 
were seen no more, for the reason, probably, that when the 
plant-life was all destroyed, a great part of the insect-life went 
with it, and thus the means of propagation was lost. 

Biarritz, November 23. R. Haig Thomas. 

P. S.—I have never actually seen cattle or horses eat mush¬ 
rooms, but that goats certainly eat some kinds of fungi I can state 
positively, as last year, in Norway, I had an opportunity of per¬ 
sonally observing the fact. A party of us were walking through 
the pine forest ; one of the peasants was leading a goat down 
the mountain from a sater to his farm below. My companions 
called me to look at the goat, which had stopped in the path¬ 
way, and was greedily nibbling at a large piece of sponge-like 
fungus, such as one finds commonly in the woods. She speedily 
ate it all up. We expressed some surprise, but the peasants told 
us goats were very fond of and often eat fungi.—R. H. T. 


As stated by Mr. Cooke (Nature, November 20, p. 57), 
there is an apparent contradiction between the impossibility of 
finding out some process of “impregnation” previous to the 
formation of the spores in Hymenomycetes, and, on the other 
hand, the occurrence of forms suspected to be “hybrids.” 

A very remarkable statement in De Bary (“Morphol. u. 
Physiol, der Pilze,” § I, p. 2), however, may perhaps afford a 
clue to the mystery, viz. the occurrence of amalgamations 
between hyph«e originally produced from distinct spores. Might 
not such a process as this possibly lead to “ hybrids,” if those 
spores belonged to distinct species ? W. 

Freiburg, Badenia, November 22. 


I was shown the other day, in a wine cellar, completely 
excluding light and fresh air, a remarkably beautiful growth of 
fungus, covering the wall and floor, to a depth of 4 inches in 
places, and suggesting cotton-wool in form and colour. When 
taken up and pressed, it turned brown and emitted the character¬ 
istic fungus smell. I should be glad to learn the name, and 
whether the pure white of the fungus is due to the total exclusion 
from light. M. H. M. 


Doppler’s Principle. 

This subject was referred to in Nature some months ago, 
but, although the question is comparatively simple, there is one 
point of some importance which was not then brought out and 
to which I have never seen any reference. The change in pitch 
is, of course, due to the change in the rate at which the cycles of 
disturbance which constitute the wave-motion fall upon the ear. 
To determine this change of rate, it is necessary to consider (1) 
the space occupied by each cycle ; (2) the relative velocity of the 
wave-motion and the observer. Consideration (1) is connected 
with the velocity of the source of sound, and if wave-length be 
defined as the shortest distance between two vibrating particles 
in the same phase, then the space occupied by each cycle may 
be called the wave-length. If, however, wave-length be defined 
as the distance which the wave-motion travels through the 
medium during the “period” of vibration of the sounding body, 
then the wave-length so defined is unaffected by the motion of 
the sounding body. It is in connection with this point that there 
is generally some ambiguity in the usual terms of explanation. 

Let s denote the position of the sounding body, and o 
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that of the observer. If a denote the velocity of the 
observer, a' the velocity of the sounding body, m that- 
of the medium, and v the velocity of sound, then during 
the “period” of the vibration of the sounding body 

the disturbance travels, through the medium , a distance ~ r 

n 

where n is the frequency of the vibration. During this period, 

however, s is displaced to s, a distance - ; and, owing to the 

n 

motion of the medium, the disturbance originally starting from 

s, although traversing a length - through the medium, only 

n 

reaches a point a at a distance v ~ m from s. The distance, 

n 

sa — — m } is thus the actual distance between two 
n 

particles in the same phase, or gives the effective wave-length. 

The velocity of the motion through the medium is v, and- 
therefore its velocity relative to O is given by v + a — m. 
Hence, in one second, the number of effective wave-lengths 
which fall upon the ear is expressed by 

, v + a — m 

n =- n. 

v + a' - m 

That is, the pitch of the note heard at o is given by ri. This- 
is the formula given by Prof. Everett in Nature, vol. xlii. p. 81. 
Cambridge, November 18. R. W. Stewart. 


The Comb of the Hive-Bee. 

In a recent article the Bishop of Carlisle puts forward, as con¬ 
clusive objections to the perfecting of the cells in the comb oj 
the hive-hee by natural selection: (1) the fact that other 
kinds of bees continue ; (2) that the sterile workers cannot 
transmit favourable variations. 

But (1) other bees, however inferior in comb-making, may 
have advantages in other respects ; thus the humble-bee can- 
reach the nectar of flowers that are not accessible to the common 
hive-bee. (2) Favourable variations in the workers would pre¬ 
sumably or possibly appear in the further swarms thrown off 
from the hive or home from which these proceeded ; and further, 
seeing that the workers are really ferxiales, the queens in the 
swarms so thrown off may inherit and transmit the favourable 
tendency. Wm, Knight. 

Savile Club, 107 Piccadilly, W., November 22. 


A Swallow’s Terrace ? 

Mr. A. G. Vernon Harcourt has just shown me, in his 
boat-house at Cowley Grange, a specimen of swallow’s architec¬ 
ture unlike anything I have seen or heard of. The nest, which 
is itself normal, is placed at the end of a small bearn extending 
from the top of the door to the angle of the building. This 
beam is about two feet and a quarter in length, and four inches 
broad. The nest is at the end next the door ; the whole of the 
rest of the surface of the beam is occupied with an adjunct to the 
nest, which looks as if it had been meant for the family to perch 
and roost on. It consists, like the nest, of a foundation of dried 
mud, carefully covered with dry grass ; and it is obvious that 
much care and pains were spent on its construction. Its length 
(excluding the nest) is nearly two feet. 

Mr. Harcourt thinks that the nest was built late last summer, 
but he did not notice it then, or discover the use of^ this 
curious terrace. Can any of your readers parallel or explain it? 

W. Warde Fowler. 

Lincoln College, Oxford, November 20. 


Araucaria Cones. 

In answer to the Duke of Argyll’s inquiry respecting the coning 
of the Araticaria imbrica:a in the British Isles, I beg to state that 
there have been, within my own cognizance, several instances ol 
the same during the last thirty or forty years in this country, 
notably at Maresfield in Sussex, at Bicton in Devonshire, and 
especially at Chatsworth. The famous^ avenue of them at 
Chatsworth frequently produced cones during the last ten years 
of the trees’ existence prior to i860, when the memorable severe 
frost on Christmas Eve completely destroyed the whole avenue, 
despite the artificial screens of branches of evergreen shrubs that 
had been annually adopted for their protection from severe 
winterly weather, so I have been informed by a trustworthy 
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